6. Do independent or alternative forms of cultural production 
provide a more democratic, accessible, and participatory 
environment than that available within large corporations?_ 


In this essay, we will consider media activism or alternative media 
production to be important forms of alternative cultural production. Our 
essay will constitute of three parts. Fhst, we will attempt to define 
alternative media. As a counterfoil to this we will also illustrate, 
structures of the large corporations (mainstream media) which media 
activist organisations seek to challenge. The second part will then 
assess the parameters of democracy, access and participation as 
posited in the problematic. These will be seen to be interconnected and 
to promote each other in a cause-to-effect manner. We will also see that 
the said parameters vary in ratio and meaning, depending on particular 
alternative media models. The third and final part of the essay will in 
counterbalance raise questions on the apparent democratic, accessible 
and participatory environment which media activist models seem to offer. 
We shall look at how such characteristics can actually be limited in some 
particular cases. We will show that some circumstances and pressures 
can force media activist organisations to adopt the structures of 
mainstream organisations. Finally, we shall see that the notion of 
grassroots democracy which such models support can legitimate very 
condemnable forms of activism. 


An attempt at definition 

Our first challenge is inevitably the definition of what constitutes 
alternative media. The related terms are indeed various: small media, 
media activism, grassroots democracy... These in turn initiate different 
perspectives on the matter. 

Srehemy-Moh amm ad i( 1994) sees various themes worth considering. 
One model focuses on individual involvement instead of professional 
production. Equally relevant models she considers are ones acting as 

"vehicles for direct participation in the mediated communications 
process and for the extension of the voices of groups, ideas otherwise not 
heard." 

(Srebemy-Mohammadi in Srebemy-Mohammadi et al., 1996:221). 
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Michael Albert in the online mission statement of FAMAS (Federation of 
Alternative Media Activists and Supporters) stresses that what makes the 
media alternative cannot be the product itself. For him: 

"Being alternative as an institution must have to do with how an the 
institution is organised and works " 

(Albert, 1997: no pagination). 

He explains that while mainstream media are characterised by the 
maximization of profits and targets and packages an elite audience to sell 
to advertisers (he takes the instrumentalist position as defended by 
Herman and Chomsky), alternative media are non-profit-seeking, and 
sets its agenda to subvert societies’ defining of hierarchical relationships. 

Out of this variety of definitions, the broad themes of popular 
^ participation, of access and democracy are reiterated. Our next step is to 

find how these are actually achieved in the concrete. But before we do so, 
we must sketch out the mechanisms of the mainstream media against 
which the definitions are estabfished. 

The large corporations 

Figure 1 

Let us look at what alternative 
media models and their supporters 
resist: The Mainstream Media or large 
Corporations. Media activists 
conceive tire mainstream media from 
very structuralist and instrumentalist 
points of view. 

In his introduction to Channels of 
Resistance , Dowmunt(1993) gives two 
major illustrations of how media 
activists and their supporters view the large corporations. On the one 
hand, they are seen to be monopolies which serve and replicate the 
ideologies of the dominant capitalist elite (then owners or investors). 
Power is depicted as central, concentrated in the hands of the big 
capitalists of cultural production. On the other hand, they are 
transnational self-reproducing bodies which replicate their system in 
lesser-developed countries. In both of these models, it is understood that 









the individuals, the minority groups and the weaker countries have an 
insignificant contribution in the production of meaning. 

More concretely Paterson (1996) describes the monopolistic 
tendencies in global news production. He describes multinationals like 
Reuters and APTV as: 

"wholesalers of TV news visuals, sounds and textual information" 
(Paterson (1996) in Srebemy-Mohammadi et al.,1997:146). 

They are determinant producing initial news footage which are then 
passed on to what he calls the packagers, (some of whom like CNN 
combine attributes of both wholesaler and packager through vertical 
integration). Packagers edit and process the raw footage in a complete 
sellable coverage. Together, these two types of news industry dominate 
global news, argues Paterson. One can therefore understand that power 
in the sphere of cultural production is centralised in the hands of the 
few. 

Brief outlines of different models. 

The Gulf War Project 

This is a case of grassroots media activism at tire domestic level, one of 
many presented in Channels of Resistance. (Dowmunt 1993). The Gulf 
War Crisis TV project or Gulf Project for short was produced in opposition 
to the way the Bush administration misled the. population about the real 
reasons behind USA entering the Gulf War. The Gulf Project was 
"produced by a small independent group working on a shoestring 
budget..." (Lucas and Wallner in Dowmunt, 1993:176). 

Palestinian Diaries. 

This is another alternative media model where a handful of Palestinian 
activists decided to counter the unfavourable exposure and 
underexposure of Palestinian by International News Coverage. 

Undercurrents. 

Undercurrents is an alternative video activist group. Many of its 
members are social activists and environmentalists. 


Democracy, Access and Participation 





Let us now engage in the second part of the essay. How democratic is 
media activism? We can say that the organisation of the alternative 
bodies themselves create a primal form of democracy. The stinctures laid 
down are based on an ad hoc system. Contrarily to mainstream media, 
there are no bureaucratic forms of organisation which dictate the 
productions at the different stages of shooting, editing, etc. The figure of 
executive producer if existent at all is less determinant than in large 
corporations. The Gulf Project and Undercurrents, for example, feature 
productions where the author has absolute control over his material. The 
function of the organisation is not to conform, not to censor but to 
promote the creation in all its integrity. Moreover, these two models can 
both be seen as providing framew 7 orks to support the autonomy of the 
author through basic training in film shooting and direct video editing. 
This allow 7 s the filmmaker to bypass any intermediaries who might alter 
tire intended meaning of the work. 

The other concept w T e can explore is that of grassroots democracy, 
which is the motto of most alternative media organisations. Though quite 
vague, this term outlines some essential principles. Grassroots 
democracy means direct democracy, that means that the individual 
activist is the spokesperson of his own particular concerns and interests. 
This is an often-neglected feature of mainstream media and promoted by 
alternative organisations. Undercurrents, for example, comprises of 
many environmentalist activists, it thus allows coverage of environmental 
issues which are often neglected by mainstream new 7 s. Thus, alternative 
media promote democracy by giving power to minority groups. 

We have looked at internal organisation and empowerment of 
minorities as essential factors in alternative media democracy. Another 
factor is linked to tire basic fact of funding. Since, alternative media often 
run on a low 7 budget, individual commitment and participation becomes 
an especially determinant factor in keeping the organisations alive. Since 
individual involvement is so crucial, power is spread amongst those 
different individuals, it is dispersed rather than centralised in the hands 
of the few, as we have seen in previous depictions of the mainstream 
media. It is a not a question of serving the capitalistic elite, as is the case 
for global news production. 

However, this is an a priori point of view 7 . There are cases where 
executive pow 7 ers do operate in alternative media, like in the case of the 
Palestinian Diaries. 



Democracy can also be understood as resistance to the ideological 
domination of the mainstream media. This is especially important if one 
agrees with the instrumentalist point of view that mainstream media 
serve as a propaganda machine for the capitalists. Two examples 
illustrate this: the Gulf Crisis Project which offered resistance to the way 
the reasons given for USA's entry into the Gulf War through the 
mainstream media; and Palestinian Diaries where the aim was to counter 
the unfavourable and insufficient representation of the Palestinian 
intifada by International News coverage. 

In the same line, Undercurrents places itself in the particular tradition 
of oppositional media activism. In a manifesto of Undercurrents on the 
Undercurrents website, Dowmunt(1995) places the organisation in tire 
category of oppositional film stretching back to Russian anti-Hollywood 
films of the 1930’s. He declares: 

"Undercurrents carries on this tradition in a political climate which has 
rendered direct action insignificant as 'media events’...the camera has 
once again proved itself an invaluable part of the struggle to bring about 
change." 

(Dowmunt for Undercurrents, 1995:no pagination). 

Having looked at democracy, we shall now examine the notion of 
access. Although we try to separately assess the parameters of 
democracy, access and participation, they form an interconnected 
framework where one factor affects the other directly. The access to 
equipment supplies the individual with a mediatic voice and thus 
promotes democracy. His capacity to produce a text in turn constitutes 
participation to the organisation. However, these parameters vary in 
degree from one model to the next, hence our need to extract them from 
then symbiotic structure. 

Media activism offers greater forms of access through the relative 
simplicity of the equipment that it uses. Srebemy-Mohammadi(1994) 
describes how small media like Xerox copies and audiotapes were used 
effectively as a means communication between Iranian revolutionaries. In 
parallel the Gulf Project and Undercurrents both rely on the use of the 
domestic video camcorder. Thus, cheap equipment allows more people to 
become media producers. 

Complementary to the simple equipment, access in alternative media is 
promoted by the advent of new media technologies. The Internet, for 





example is seen as allowing anyone to be a broadcaster. But our interest 
here is that it provides alternative media headquarters with virtual 
headquarters. Access to material, news, schedule of events etc. can be 
consulted at any time. Members of the public can communicate with 
those of the organisation through a simple e-mail. .Alternative media 
organisations can thus be more accessible to the public. 

Other forms of access provided by the Internet take the form of 
frameworks for training and initiating newcomers into becoming media 
activists themselves, 'the Undercurrents website for example features 
o nlin e crash-courses in camcorder recording and editing. I-contact, 
another media activist body, while offering the same, also has features 
like sample rate cards which give the activist an idea of which channels 
to sell coverage to, addresses and contact numbers of those channels( 
usually cable and satellite), it even goes as far as providing information 
on what to do if arrested. 

To synthesise, the Internet provides an area for informal contact with 
the members of the organisation and it provides a supportive framework 
to the newcomer. These are features not available within large 
corporations. This is because the bureaucracy exerts a certain formality 
and because such corporations are bound by market pressures, they are 
required to keep technical features of very high quality and to keep a 
professional profile in the departments of camera operation, editing... etc. 

From our treatment of democracy and access, one can begin to 
understand that alternative media organisations are reliant on active 
participation of individual creators. We will now look further into this. 

As we have seen, the restricted budget and absence of specialist 
structures like in the mainstream media (editing suites, broadcasting 
capabilities...etc.) creates a situation where participation of the people 
becomes crucial to the survival of the organisation. This is exemplified by 
the Gulf Project and Palestinian diaries. 




Figure 2. Just Do It 



Nevertheless a more important feature of media 
activist models is how this participation is 
encouraged. Many alternative media organisations, 
we have seen, offer training in the basic technical 
knowledges of the media. The Undercurrents website 
has a catchy feature which makes a pastiche of the 
Nike motto: "Just do it." 

Its central policy is proudly presented as being 
popular involvement; 


” The central policy behind U ndercuiTents and Stoom! 
is that anyone can film, and that there’s much out there that needs 
filming. So why not you? It's easier than you think and you can have a 
tremendous impact on a campaign." 

(Cheyne for Undercurrerits, 1995: no pagination). 


The participatory environment is further supplemented by the fact that 
many media activist groups maintain links with each other. In the case 
of the Gulf War Project, the sheer number of participants gives us a 
notion of the atmosphere of camaraderie and involvement that prevails in 
such types of media organisations. As spokespersons for the group 
Lucas and Wallner see the principal asset as the human infrastructure 
behind the project. In effect, the human element through " connections 
that were the result of year s of organisation and co-operation"(Lucas and 
Wallner in Dowmunt, 1993:117) helped to set up an interconnected 
framewor k of independent networks and organisations which boosted the 
project to unexpected heights: The PBS, Cable TV, Public Access TV, 
Satellites and Uplinks, Paper Tiger TV, Deep Dish TV. 


Models like Undercurrents, offer that same sense of participation at a 
different level. Similar organisations generally form part of webrings on 
the Internet, which links up different organisations together, like The 
Progressive Video Webring. A more concrete 
example of such types of conglomeration is 
FAMAS described by Albert(1997). FAMAS at 
the time of Albert’s writing a budding 
grouping of various alternative media 
organisations and supporters of alternative media throughout the USA 
and Canada. Such phenomena are important in reinforcing the idea of 
participation for they create enthusiasm; they generate the feeling of 


Figure 3. Logo for The Progressive 
Video Webring 














being part of movement which is important in such organisations since 
they rely fundamentally on individual participation and involvement. 

We have seen therefore that alternative media organisations provide a 
democratic, accessible and participatory environment in various ways. 
They work on the basis of dispersed power, bureaucratic systems do not 
operate, organisations are i nf ormal.. Moreover, the simplicity of the 
equipment make it easier for people to access. This is complemented by 
an active frameworks which support members, offer training and incite 
the public to get involved. Such a picture seems to good to be true and 
indeed, as we shall now see, it is not perfect 

This brings us to the final part of our essay where I shall indicate that 
there can be many l im itations to the parameters of democracy, access 
and participation. 


Limited Perspectives. 

Let’s go back to the models we have examined before. The Gulf Project 
was an enormous success. It involved democracy, access and 
participation in the ways that we discussed. But to what extent it has 
really countered the system? Yes! It did go against the national 
propaganda for the legitimacy of the Gulf War with reasonable success. 
But let us re-examine what this success was dependent on. 

One of tlie important technological factors was file availability of 
inexpensive video cameras. However, the notion of cheapness is here 
very relative, it is rooted in the notion of a USA resident. The same 
availability and accessibility might not be available in a third world 
country for example, at least not to the same extent. 


Another important element is airtime. Lucas and Waliner have 
acknowledged that satellite and cable was determinant in access of the 
programs produced by the group. Hochheimer(1993) argues that 'The 
media can only be as democratic, free and pluralistic as the society 
within which they exist." (Hocheimer in Srebemy- 
Mohammadi(1997):p237). I do not totally agree with that concept. 
Srebemy-Mohammadi(1994) has illustrated through the experience of 




the Iranian revolution that small media can lead to substantial social 
upheaval. However, the argument accounts for the following element in 
the Gulf Project experience. The Gulf Project was particularly favoured by 
particular franchise agreements. For instance, it relied on a cable 
franchise Policy and on the Communications act. This particular policy 
had been supported by Congress in 1984. Ironically enough, what 
allowed the project to thrive was a decision by the government that the 
public should be given some possibility of voice in the increasingly 
commercial American television. But policies are not the same 
throughout the world. And repressive societies do exist. 

Different conditions might have affected the success of The Gulf 
Project Inaccessibility to the airwaves could have led to direct video 
marketing. 

raising the cost of production and also shrinking the audience to the 
knowledgeable few. It is easier to find a program by flicking through 
channels than to accidentally find an alternative video. The State and the 
structures of the mainstream media can therefore limit access, especially 
if one hopes for a significant political impact. 

Without denying the importance of what was achieved by the Gulf 
Project, we believe that it is not that great a step towards grassroots 
democracy vis-a-vis the large corporations. In fact, pail of its success is 
due to the existence of loopholes and life buoys provided by the 
mainstream media systems. 

We can see that the total independence of alternative media from the 
structures of the State and of structures of the mainstream media is not 
always clear-cut. But in some cases, media activist organisations go as 
far as reproducing certain mainstream structures of organisation. In 
the case of the Palestinian Diaries, for example, the basic elements of 
internal democratic organisation were infringed to a certain degree. 

From the very start, Kuttab describes how: 

'We were very selective in choosing students. We wanted them to 
represent a diversity in terms of their training, gender and place of 
residence," 

(Kuttab in Dowmunt, 1993:141). 

The choice was politically determined. It was as a matter of fact an 
executive decision by an executive producer. 




The editing of Palestinian Diaries further illustrates how the democratic 
organisation of media activist groups can be as limited as that of large 
corporations. The editing took place in New York and not in Israel and 
lasted four months . Budget restrictions only allowed two of the original 
filmmakers and the executive producer to be on the scene. One of the 
filmmakers could not stay for more than a month, which left two people 
to edit the work of four filmmakers or 18 people in total (counting the 
crew).Here, the framework of centralised power, so criticised in the 
mainstream media, is reproduced. If large corporations offer very little 
democracy due to market pressures, we see that the alternative 
organisations are prey to different but equivalent pressures themselves, 
forcing them to make executive decisions as drastic as in the mainstream 
organisations. This is illustrated by the cutting out of the entire 
contribution of a filmmaker from Jerusalem. The reason given by Kuttab 
w T as as follows: 

'There just wasn't enough of a diaiy there to warrant having to cut 
material from the other filmmakers' work, and we felt that while many 
people around the world might know about Jerusalem, they would have 
little or no idea of what was happening in other parts of the occupied 
territories." 

(Kuttab in Dowmunt, 1993:144). 

Apart from the limitations we have just mentioned, there are more 
important concerns raised by media activism. Most forms of alternative 
media fundamentally challenge representative democracy, and promote 
grassroots or direct democracy. In this understanding of democracy , 
the individual promotes his own interests without going through a 
mediator. The notion of direct democracy can be dangerous, for it 
assumes that the individual creator is self-regulatory; but this is hardly 
true. So in this respect someone with antisocial tendencies, a fascist, a 
racist can produce works that are fascist and racist in content and use 
grassroots democracy as a moral legitimization to his ideology. 
Mazumdar(1995) describes such practices in India in the context of the 
rise of the BJP, the VHP and the RSS. Being of Hindu origin, I can 
address this particular issue with sufficient comfort. 

She describing the rise of ethnic nationalist movements in India as 
bearing : 

" ...a chilling resemblance to Italian and German Fascism. " 



(Mazumdar, 1995 in Feminist Review(co\lective), 1995:1). 

Amongst various ideological mechanisms: street manifestations etc., 
she describes the involvement of 20 million volunteer's to propagate anti- 
Muslim and anti-Christian leaflets reading " Warning :India in Danger." 
This was propagated by usiug the concept of the chain letter, where each 
reader photocopied and posted twenty copies of the same message." 

She lists out the use of small media towards propagating an 
essentialist "Hindu history" and to attract recruits to fascist 
organisations as : 

"... a vast array of popular magazines, books, music cassettes with 
catchy tunes, and video films on religious themes... popular comic and 
cartoon magazines , as well as collections of essays, stories and poetry." 
(Mazumdar in Feminist Review, 1995:11) 

This poiut, our last, raises the most chilling questions about how far 
the media activist view of democracy is really legitimate. It also raises 
concerns on the ease of access which we have seen common in 
alternative media . 

To summarise, the points we have thus seen, we may therefore say that 
if that alternative forms of organisation are not always entirely 
democratic participatory and that access can sometime be limited. 
Alternative media also defend a very dangerous notion of democracy 
which can have dangerous effects if used improperly. 

Conclusion. 

To recapitulate, we have seen in the first instance of this essay that 
alternative forms of media activism are based essentially of public 
participation . As such, they work upon a system of dispersed power 
quite contrarily to mainstream media where power is concentrated in the 
hands of the few. Alternative media also provide a framework which 
encourages participation of people and support them in terms of 
training, contacts etc. On the other hand, these characteristics are not 
always present in all alternative media models. Sometimes executive 
structures of the m ain stream media are indeed reproduced by alternative 
bodies. We have further seen that the concept of direct democracy can 
also legitimise notions like fascism. Thus it is clear that the interplay 
between democracy, access and participation varies from one alternative 







model to the other. All this does not provide us with a straightforward 
answer to the problematic. We can only say that the phenomena of 
alternative media open more debates about democracy, access and 
participation than it solves. 
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